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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Important Issues of 
Campaign Set Forth 


Many Vital Problems Confront- 
ing Nation Will Not Be Dis- 
cussed by Candidates 


FOREIGN POLICY STANDS OUT 


Number of Questions Raised Which 
United States Must Answer 
During Coming Months 


It is apparent at this early date in the 
presidential campaign that issues will be 
confused and that the two candidates them- 
selves will attract chief attention. One is- 
sue, of course, has already taken a promi- 
nent place—that of the third term. How 
largely this issue will figure in the election 
cannot now be determined. 

Unquestionably there is much _ interest 
in the matter of the third term and many 
people feel deeply concerning the tradition. 
The real issue revolves around the ques- 
tion of whether in the long run it is better 
to have a rotation of office in the presidency 
and whether our practice of democracy 
might be endangered if it should become 
customary for presidents to have more than 
the usual two terms. 

We spoke of the long-range aspect of 
this problem because the question of presi- 
dential power apparently will not be greatly 
affected during the next four years by any 
decision now made about a third term. 
If the country should go to war, the presi- 
dent will have almost absolute power 
whether his name is Roosevelt or Willkie. 
whether he is a Democrat or a Republican. 
whether he is serving his third term or his 
first. 


Difficulties with Congress 


If, on the other hand, the United States 
should be at peace during the next four 
years, the next president, whether he be 
Roosevelt or Willkie, is likely to have his 
power strictly limited by the difficulty of 
getting along with Congress. If Roosevelt 
wins, and if the United States is not at 
war, he will almost certainly have to deal 
with a hostile Congress. The House of 
Representatives may be Democratic, the 
Senate certainly will be, but many of these 
Democrats will be anti-New Dealers. The 
President has not had a dependable major- 
ity during his second term in either house. 
and he is likely to have still more uncertain 
support during his third term—if he has 
one. 

Mr. Willkie will also have difficulty if he 
should be elected because the Senate will 
certainly be Democratic and, although 
many of the Democratic members may be 
anti-New Dealers, any Republican will 
have trouble in carrying out his plans. 

We spoke at the beginning of the article 
about the confusion of issues in this cam- 
paign. This confusion—at least at the 
outset of the campaign—is apparent when 
we consider specific questions. What ef- 
fect, for example, will the election of Will- 
kie have upon the Wage-and-Hour Law, the 
National Labor Relations Act, upon work 
relief, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
farm policy, taxation, the budget, civil lib- 
erties, national defense, and housing? 

Some of these questions may be an- 
swered during the campaign. They prob- 
ably will be, but the position of the two 
candidates apparently does not differ 
widely on the greater number of the poli- 
cies which have been mentioned. In an 
article which appeared in the April number 
of Fortune, Mr. Willkie expressed approval 
of the general principles behind most of 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Forming Our Opinions 
By Joun W. Torr te, Jr. 


None of us can be wholly deaf to the opinions of people around us. The ‘atmospheric 
pressure of ideas,” as it has been called, may be as invisible as the pressure of air, but it is 
just as real. How many of our opinions must have been forced upon us by this pressure 
from outside! We have definite views on a variety of subjects—the traits of men of 
other races, the character of religious groups not our own, the temperament of foreign 
peoples, weather signs, politics, good fortune, and bad fortune. From what source did 
those views come to us? Did we think each of them out for ourselves? Did we get 
each from some student of the subject who boiled down for us the wisdom accumulated 
by the world’s best-informed thinkers in the field? Or did we simply pick up something 
we heard other people say they thought? 

It is important that we be honest on this point, or we are likely to make the serious 
mistake of deceiving ourselves. We cannot help picking up ideas from the people with 
whom we mingle, but at least we can realize that we are doing so. Such realization should 
keep us from assuming that our opinions all came to us by divine revelation, that they are 
correct simply because they are our opinions. It should make us eager to check up on 
what we have heard, to test it with the acid of the most intelligent criticism we can find. 

We shall never check and test in this manner unless we constantly remind ourselves of 
the shakiness, the unreliability of our opinions. As a rule the mind does not eject ideas 
and acquire newer and truer ones without a real effort of the will. If the outworn ideas 
are still current in the community in which we live, the struggle is just so much the harder. 
It was once said, very unfairly, of the people in a certain state, that when an idea is tossed 
among them they scatter as if it were a bomb. Such criticism cannot be leveled justly at 
the citizens of any one political division anywhere. Most of us are like that. Perhaps all 
of us behave as stupidly at least part of the time. 

Inertia is the tendency of matter to remain still when it is still and to continue moving 
when it is moving. Our mental inertia is amazing. Once we decide we have arrived at 
truth we stop with an unspoken but very definite ‘“That’s that.” Once we begin thinking 
along a certain line, we want to continue wearing the rut deeper and deeper. We resent a 
new idea as a threat to our mental peace and order. 

Then there is pride. Pride tells us that it would be humiliating to admit having been 
mistaken in an opinion. Sometimes we refuse to admit it even to ourselves, feeling instinc- 
tively that to do so would be to weaken our self-confidence. Pride makes us bolster up an 
error with a dozen other ill-considered assertions, the only virtue of which is that they save 
us, temporarily at least, from the dreadful confession that we were wrong. Those who wish 
to have opinions of some value require open and inquiring minds. They need, also, the 
character of the man who said, “I shall say what I believe today, even though it contradicts 
everything I said yesterday.” 


Uncertainty Reigns 
In Spain, Portugal 


Iberian Peninsula Disturbed by 
Influx of Nazis and Revival 
of Demands for Gibraltar 


LATIN UNION ANTICIPATED 


Some Now Favor Economic-Political 
Bloc to Consist of Portugal, 
Spain, France, and Italy 


As we go to press there seems to be little 
hope either in England or in Germany that 
the long-heralded Nazi blitzkrieg against 
the British Isles will be withheld much 
longer. Both England and Germany have 
been committed by their leaders to a war 
to the finish. All that could be said on 
either side has been said, and it now ap- 
pears to be only a matter of days or hours 
before the war enters its next, and perhaps 
final, phase. In all probability the brunt of 
the action will take place in, around, and 
over the British Isles. But there are also 
other regions in which important action 
is expected, and outstanding among these 
is the Iberian Peninsula where Spain and 
Portugal, after a year of relative quiet, are 
creeping back into the news once again. 

Importance of Spain 

There are a number of reasons for keep- 
ing a close watch on Spain during the 
coming weeks. The fact that Britain has 
sent one of her most powerful conservative 
‘‘appeasers,” Sir Samuel Hoare, to Madrid 
as ambassador suggests that if, as seems 
unlikely, any British peace move is 
launched, it will develop in Spain. More 
important, probably, are indications of 
German-Italian activity in Spain and near 
Portugal. 

Since the first of June German uniforms 
have reappeared in great numbers on the 
streets of Spanish cities. Many cafes and 
stores now display the Nazi swastika in 
their show windows. Apparently yielding 
to Axis pressure, the Spanish government 
last month occupied the tiny neutral state 
of Tangier, across the Straits of Gibraltar 
on the coast of North Africa, and more 
recently has come out in support of news- 
paper demands that England return Gibral- 
tar to Spain. If any of the public sympathy 
for the French and British shown in Spain 
last winter still exists, it is not in evidence. 
The fact that General Franco recently took 
the peremptory step of severing diplo- 
matic relations with the anti-Nazi govern- 
ment of Chile has convinced some observers 
that the Spanish government intends hence- 
forth to adopt a stronger policy toward 
Latin America, possibly in the interests of 
Italy and Germany. 

Behind these somewhat confusing de- 
velopments lies an interesting geographical 
fact. It is the fact that Spain, Portugal, 
and their island possessions in the eastern 
Atlantic lie directly athwart, or flank some 
of the most important trade routes in the 
world. Among these are the famous Medi- 
terranean-Suez short cut to India and the 
Far East; the alternate Far Eastern route 
via South Africa; the routes between the 
Mediterranean and the Americas, between 
northern Europe and South America, and 
between the United States and South 
Africa. On all these routes (save the 
Mediterranean-Suez short cut which is now 
closed to all merchant shipping), Britain 
is dominant. From all of them the Axis 
powers are excluded. If Germany and Italy 
could bring Spain and Portugal into line, 
however, and act swiftly in the nearby 
waters, Britain’s hold on these routes would 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Soviet Union May Be Eventual Victor 
In European War, Author Declares 


OR more than a year, one of the most 

baffling problems of Europe’s game of 
power politics has been the position of the 
Soviet Union. Will the Russians eventu- 
ally tip the military scales in favor of 
England by taking up arms against Ger- 
many? Will they remain faithful to their 
pledge to furnish Hitler with supplies? 
Will they stay on the side lines and take 
advantage of the struggle in the west of 
Europe to push their own imperial designs 
in the Balkans and the Near East? What 
in brief, are the main objectives of the 
foreign policies of the Soviet Union? 

In one of the most comprehensive and 
provocative books of recent months— 
“The Imperial (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50) 

-Henry C. Wolfe undertakes to answer 
these and dozens of other questions about 
the position of the Soviet Union. Mr 
Wolfe is a newspaperman with an intimate 
knowledge of Russia, having spent some 
18 years covering developments in Euro- 
pean nations. He undertakes in this book to 
draw a clear picture of Soviet aims from 
the apparent confusion of policies pursued 
by the Kremlin. 


Soviets” 


The underlying question which Mr. 
Wolfe seeks to answer is whether Naziism 
and Communism, both revolutionary move- 
ments, will eventually fuse in an attempt 
to dominate Europe, and perhaps the 
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world, or whether each is using the other 
aS a matter of temporary political ex- 
pediency. “The slogans of the two to- 
talitarian states are so much alike and 
their sociopolitical philosophies are so sim- 
ilar that some observers believe that the 
two revolutions are fusing. I think it is 
more likely that in the end they will join 
when one is strong enough to take the 
other over. Now each believes that it can 
gain control of the other. The course of 
the European war will decide the issue 
whether Moscow shall rule Berlin or 
whether Berlin shall dominate Moscow. 
But in either case it will mean a powerful 
revolutionary movement that is likely to 
grow progressively more dangerous and 
destructive to the Old Order in Europe 
and Asia.” 
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aggression pact with the Nazis. 


The author’s thesis is that Stalin is play- 
ing one of the shrewdest games in the 
annals of diplomacy. “The fact remains, 
I think, that Stalin is the most astute 
political strategist in the Old World. His 
subtlety, his Asiatic cunning, his ruthless- 
ness, his lack of moral inhibitions, his will- 
ingness to sacrifice uncounted human lives, 
his readiness to change front and adapt 
his ideology to political conditions—these 
factors make him not only one of the most 
dangerous men in the world but also one 
of the most successful practitioners of 
revolutionary Realpolitic.” 

In order to understand what the basic 
objectives of Soviet foreign policy are, the 
author tells us, one must realize that Rus- 
sia is determined to do far more than 
make communism work. “What we see in 
Russia today is not communism. It is 
Stalinism; a combination of communism, 
Pan-Slavism, imperialism, and Asiatic des- 
potism. It is in some respects the Russian 
equivalent of Hitlerism.” The interests 
of Stalin will be furthered by a protracted 
war in Europe, for the possibility of fo- 
menting social and economic revolution 
throughout the continent becomes greater 
as the nations weaken themselves by the 
bloodletting of war. What Stalin does 
not want is a quick victory, either for 
Hitler or for England. for that would 
destroy his plans. 

In order to strengthen Russia’s position 
in European politics, Stalin has played his 
potential enemies against each other. While 
his foreign commissar was at Geneva in- 
veighing against aggression and his ambas- 
sadors were seeking to establish popular 
fronts against the fascist dictatorships, 
his military leaders were quietly cooperat- 
ing with the German officers. And when 
the drama of last summer was _ rapidly 
reaching a climax, he kept holding out the 
bait of an alliance with England and 
France, while secretly negotiating the non- 
By so 
stood to gain from both the 
immediate and the long-range points of 
view. He was able to establish himself 
in undisputed control of the Baltic by 
destroying the independence of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, and by making 
Finland a Soviet satellite; to push the 
Soviet frontiers into the heart of central 
Europe by sharing in the Polish spoils; 
and to start on his own push southward, 
toward the Dardanelles and the Near East 


doing, he 


From the long-range point of view, the 
pact with Germany held out even brighter 
prospects for the Soviet Union. It directed 
the war westward and removed the danger 
of immediate Soviet involvement. Western 
Europe could then exhaust itself and pre- 
pare the way for a general communist 
revolution. Mr. Wolfe declares that Stalin 
is more concerned with internal conditions 
in the warring nations than with military 
developments. “The front which interests 
him most is the ‘second front,’ in the 
homes, the factories, the mines, the banks, 
the farms in the nations at war. He knows 
that rising taxes, debts, inflation, a declin- 
ing standard of living, hopelessness are his 
allies. He knows that they can create 
more lasting havoc in this war than tanks 
and bombing planes.” Then, Mr. Wolfe 
makes this ominous observation: 

“Hitler cleverly turned the class struggle 
within Germany to his own purpose. And 
he transferred that conflict from within 
the Reich to the world stage. There he 
pits the Germans of all classes in a struggle 
against the privileged nations. Stalin plans 
to reap the profits of this combat from all 
the nations that have been drawn into it. 
Hitler’s repeated ‘bloodless victories’ may 
turn out to have been Stalin’s triumphs. 
For the Reich today is the spearhead of 
world revolution. 

“Adolf Hitler may be the German Ker- 
ensky. The Fuehrer may be playing the 
same role with reference to Stalin in the 
Reich that Kerensky played with reference 
to Lenin in Russia. The longer the war 
goes on, the more this sinister possibility 
becomes a probability.” 





MILITARY DISPLAY IN RED SQUARE, MOSCOW 











What the Magasines Say 








N the July 20 issue of The Nation, 

M. Thomas Tchou discusses the possi- 
bility of a deal between the United States 
and Japan to end the strained relations 
between the two countries. Disagreeing 
with the well-known journalist, Walter 
Lippmann, Mr. Tchou does not feel that 
the time is ripe for any negotiated settle- 
ment of the problems between the two 
nations. Japan will not give in to any 
renunciation of her “new order” in Asia, 
and the United States, in order to make 
friends with her, would have to repudiate 
certain American policies of the past such 
as the Open Door in China and the doc- 
trine of nonrecognition of territory con- 
quered by Japan in violation of existing 
treaties 

Since the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905, Japan has been trying to gain 
a foothold in China. In more recent years, 
particularly after the march into Man- 
churia in 1931, she has been forcing both 
American and European interests out of 
China. Last year, Cordell Hull, in retalia- 
tion, announced the abrogation of the com- 
mercial treaty between the two nations 
But Mr. Tchou is concerned about the 
United States policy. Although our coun- 
try is in a position to impose an embargo 
upon Japan today, the United States still 
supplies Japan with 60 per cent of her 
war materials 

The United States, says Mr. Tchou, is 
faced with the same problem that once 
confronted Neville Chamberlain in Europe, 
and he feels that Japan, like Nazi Germany, 
cannot be appeased. For behind Nippon 
lie piles of broken treaties—the Nine- 
Power Treaty, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Any attempt to appease Japan will only 








lead to further conquests in the Dutch 
East Indies, French Indo-China, British 
Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Tchou wants the United States to 
cut off supplies to Japan and further to 
aid China. He believes that the Japanese 
would then be driven from China and 
Japanese aggression in the Orient stopped. 

x * Ok 

With the arrival of summer, vacation- 
ists and people in rural areas again be- 
come aware of the danger of insect bites, 
and especially, of the wood tick’s. There 
are three kinds of wood ticks, writes S. R. 
Winters in the July issue of Hygeia—the 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever tick, the 
American dog tick, and the brown dog 


tick. Only the first two are dangerous. 
These species carry the germ which causes 
Rocky Mountain fever. The yearly death 
rate from this disease, however, is relatively 
small. From 1933 to 1937. only 2.190 
cases were reported. and the number of 
deaths during this period was less than 
80 a year. 


wy WHAT 1 THIS , 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FEVER 
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The Public Health Department, adds 
Mr. Winters, has published a 
“Spotted Fever,” telling about th 
and its treatment 


mphlet, 
disease 
Actually. very few 
people are bitten by wood ticks 
a small percentage of the pests are infected 
by the germ. The simple treatment for a 
bite is to apply iodine or some other anti- 


ind only 


septic to the infected area. It takes from 
four to 12 days before symptoms of 
the disease are noticeable—a headache, 
fever, and chills. Today, the Public Health 
Service has a vaccine which, if given in 
early spring or before a person is bitten, 
will prove helpful in preventing the disease. 
There is no way of getting away from 
wood ticks. says Mr. Winters. as they are 
widespread all over the United States. 
But people living in infested areas should 
see to it that the insects are destroyed. 


* * * 


America has suddenly become aware of 
the shortage of skilled labor and the need 
for the training of more apprentices in 
the trades, writes Harry Lorin Binesse in 
the July 19 copy of Commonweal. It 
has taken the present rearmament pro- 
gram to bring this fact before the public. 

Since the beginning of the century, con- 
tinues the author, Americans have devel- 
oped a prejudice against doing any sort 
of manual work. They wanted their chil- 
dren to enter professions, not trades. 
Lately, this prejudice has been dying out. 
This change in attitude is due to two 
reasons—the depression and the emphasis 
which such organizations as the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have placed upon the 
need for more skilled labor. Americans 
are waking up to the fact that a trade is 
no longer inferior to a white collar job, 
and in many cases is much more remuner- 
ative. They likewise realize that after the 
present war in Europe is over, they will be 
unable to draw from Europe's supply of 
skilled labor. 

Faced with this shortage of skilled labor, 
Mr. Binesse feels that it is of the utmost 
importance that the United States place 
greater emphasis upon apprenticeship train- 
ing for a trade. 
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Spain. Portugal 


Ponder Future 
(Concluded from page 1) 


ken, and the Italian navy could 
s through to join in the attack on 
Britain This is apparently what Hitler 


Mussolini now intend to attempt, in 
ion to whatever attack is launched on 
British Isles 


Strategic Gibraltar 


of the Axis objectives on the 
Iberian Peninsula is Gibraltar, which, com- 

ling the narrow western entrance to 
Mediterranean, is probably the most 


rtress in the world. This nar- 

of land containing the famous 

Gibr r Rock, rising 1.396 feet from the 
St naval base, fuel and oil tanks, dry 
locks, electric cranes and hangars, extends 


two and one-half miles from the Spanish 


mainland to a point within 15 miles of 
North Africa. It has been held by the 
British since 1704, and heavily fortified. 
Today it is almost invulnerable to attack 


sea, since its great guns can 
belch forth salvos of high explosives with 
telling effect long before any ship afloat can 
get within range. While air attacks might 
do great damage to the naval dockvards and 
ships anchored nearby, the big guns and the 
10.000 British troops who man them are 
fairly safe, protected by batteries of anti- 
iircraft guns, and by deep. gasproof, 
hombproof chambers dug deep in the Rock 
of Gibraltar itself. 

But it is widely felt that Gibraltar might 
fall before a land attack. During the 
Spanish civil war General Franco permitted 
German engineers to mount heavy Krupp 
guns in the rear of Gibraltar, and across 
the bay to the west. as well as on the 
North African coast. just across the Straits. 
So far as is known these guns have never 
heen dismantled. Firing from three sides 
it once, aided by air and sea attacks, they 
might well clear the way for an infantry 


from. the 


METCALF FROM BLACK STAR 


MEMBER OF THE FALANGIST YOUTH ORGANI- 
ZATION 


assault on the small garrison of the for- 
tress 

British troops are now digging a canal 
icross the narrow northern neck of the 
finger to block a mechanized dash into 
Gibraltar, but many observers are dubious 
concerning any attempt to hold the Rock 
igainst a land attack from the rear. The 
British government itself displayed signs 
of similar doubt last year when it at- 
tempted to lease from Portugal the small 
harbor of Lagos, to serve as a second 
Gibraltar. But the attempt came to noth- 
ing, and the fact that civilians have been 
evacuated from Gibraltar indicates that the 
Rock will be defended, come what may. 

If Gibraltar falls, Britain will still domi- 
nate and blockade the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean unless the Axis powers 
succeed in intimidating Portugal, which has 
been Britain’s ally more or less continuously 
ever since the year 1373. From Lisbon, 285 
miles away, and from the Portuguese At- 
lantic islands (the Azores, Madeira, and 
Cape Verde Islands) about 1,300 miles 
beyond, the British navy is prepared to 
carry on the same type of blockade war- 
fare it now operates from Gibraltar, al- 


though the net cannot be drawn as tightly 
from the more distant bases. The sec- 
ondary. aim of the Axis in the Iberian 
Peninsula, therefore, is to bring Portugal 
into the Axis camp, whether by diplomatic 
intimidation, or by outright invasion. Per- 
sistent reports that German troops in Spain 
are congregating at points near the Port- 
uguese border suggest that one of these two 
policies may be adopted before long. 


Position of Portugal 


Portugal’s powers of resistence are not 
great. Containing 7,260,000 people in an 
area about equal to that of Maine, it is 
small, it is financially weak, and poorly 
armed. Its 165.000 troops and 135 small 
naval craft are not rated highly among 
Europe's fighting forces 

As a nation Portugal is not greatly con- 
cerned with the European continent from 
which it is cut off for a long distance by 
mountains. With its back to Spain, the 
whole country tends to slope toward the 
sea. Its eyes are on the Atlantic from 
which its fishermen extract a large pro- 
portion of the national income, and_be- 
yond which lie the Azores, Madeira, and 
Cape Verde Islands, and the sea routes to 
the more remote Portuguese possessions— 
Portuguese Guinea, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique, in Africa; Goa, in India; Macao, in 
China, and part of Timor, in the East 
Indies. 

Being a weak power, on one hand, and 
possessor of the fourth largest colonial 
empire in the world, on the other, Portu- 
gal has had to rely upon the strength of 
the British fleet for more than two cen- 
turies. So long as the alliance with Eng- 
land remained undisturbed, and so long 
as Britain remained in command of the 
seas, the Portuguese could feel fairly secure 
It was not entirely a one-sided bargain. 
Portugal and her empire, as we have noted 
before, constitute an important “second 
line’ in the British defense system, since 
the Portuguese flank British sea routes in 
many places—some of them vital 

Today Portugal is faced with the pos- 
sible collapse of this entire system. It is 
somewhat ironic that the situation should 
so develop at this particular time, for the 
Portuguese this year are celebrating their 
800th anniversary as an independent na- 
tion. The gala events, scheduled last year. 
are proceeding according to plan, but under 
® nervous strain, and with somewhat forced 
gaiety. The dictatorial but conservative 
government of Dr. Antonio Oliveira Sala- 
zar finds itself in a ticklish position. At any 
moment it may have to choose suddenly be- 
tween holding to the alliance with Britain 
and facing a German attack, or abandon- 
ing the British alliance and coming to 
terms with the Axis. If the first course 
is adopted, the Portuguese understand that 
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Britain will be unable to send much help, 
facing an attack at home. If the second 
is followed, Portugal must face the pos- 
sibility that Britain may yet emerge vic- 
torious, in which case matters would go 
hard with the unfaithtul ally. 

In the light of existing circumstances, 
the choice is difficult for Portugal. But 
before any Italo-German move on Gibral- 
tar or Portugal can be made, the permission 
of the Spanish government is necessary. 
Without either the passive acquiescence or 
open support of General Franco, no such 
move can even be considered. A great deal 
depends, therefore, on the attitude which 





emice 





the government of General Franco takes 

At the beginning of the war, the Span- 
ish government declared itself to be abso- 
lutely neutral. It adhered rigidly to this 
course during the winter and into the 
spring of this year. Relations with Britain 
and France, bolstered by a thriving trade 
in war materials, were almost cordial, in 
contrast to the period of strain during 
the civil war, and in the months directly 
following. The government of General 
Franco acknowledged a debt of gratitude 
to Germany for aid received in overthrow- 
ing the republican government, and to Italy 
for the same kind of help in far greater 
quantity. But this, it was believed, would 
play no part in the formation and mainte- 
nance of Spain’s policies toward the war. 
General Franco and his government were 
interested most of all in reconstructing 
Spain from the inside, and in restoring eco- 
nomic order. 


The Falange 


The continued victories on the part of 
Germany, and Italy’s entrance into the 
war, however, have played right into the 
hands of the young, powerful, and militant 
Spanish fascist organization known as the 
Falange. This organization, whose _in- 
fluence not only extends over Spain, but 
into many Latin-American countries as 
well, violently champions the cause of 
Nazism and Italian fascism on all possible 
occasions. It was the Falange newspapers 
that opened the campaign for the control 
of Gibraltar, and began the blistering 
series of editorial attacks on England. And 
it is a Falangist leader, Ramon Suner 
(brother-in-law of General Franco, and 
minister of interior in his cabinet), who 1s 
now believed to be the strong man in the 
Spanish government. 

Since Spain is primarily a Catholic coun- 
try it may seem strange that it should as- 
sociate its policy with that of the Nazis 
who began the war almost as allies of 
Soviet Russia, who crushed Catholic Po- 
land with startling brutality, while them- 
selves maintaining an attitude of outright 
hostility to the Vatican. Such leading 
Spanish newspapers as Arriba and ABC 
skirt around this seeming contradiction 
with three arguments: (1) Germany helped 
the Nationalists in Spain overthrow the 
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rule of the “atheistic reds,’ who were sup- 
ported by the Soviets, (2) England and 
France also sought an alliance with Soviet 
Russia, and (3) the suffering imposed on 
Poland by the Germans has been no worse 
than that endured by Spain during the 
civil war. Great Britain, say the Fa- 
langists in the best Italo-German style, is 
a decaying plutocracy, and the United 
States is hardly better. Falangist propa- 
ganda to this effect is vigorously spread 
through the Philippines. Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, and through other parts of 
Latin America. 

With France crushed, and her markets 
closed to Spanish trade temporarily, with 
German troops patrolling the Pyrenees 
frontier, and with the Falange growing 
rapidly in power and influence, the more 
conservative Spanish leaders, such as 
Franco and Beigbeder, have little choice but 
to cast Spain’s lot with the Axis. Re- 
sistance to Germany and Italy, even if 
the Spaniards desired it, would be inef- 
fectual, and would leave Spain weaker, 
rather than stronger, when war finally 
ends. Thus it seems very likely that 
Spain will either permit Germany and Italy 
to use her territory as bases for attacks on 
British Atlantic positions, or openly join 
in the war. 


A Latin Entente? 


But supposing Britain is crushed and 
Germany stands victorious in Europe, what 
then? What will be the place of Spain and 
Portugal in the new Europe? How will 
they maintain their identity and independ- 
ence in the face of such overwhelming 
power wielded from Berlin? General Franco 
and some Italian leaders are believed to 
favor the formation of a Latin Entente, 
which will include Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and what is left of France when Germany 
gets through. Such an entente would bring 
together some 115,000,000 western Euro- 
pean peoples whose languages are related, 
and who are further bound by a common as- 
sociation with the Catholic Church. Such a 
bloc would spread over a substantial part 
of western Europe, dominate the Mediter- 
ranean, and a very large part of North 
Africa. Taken as a whole, it might gain 
sufficient strength in time to develop and 
maintain its own traditions in the face of the 
immense strength of a victorious Germany. 
There is nothing strange about the inclu- 
sion of France in this projected entente. 
Without France the bloc could be easily 
split by Germany at any time. With 
France, it would gain considerable strength. 
General Franco is an admirer of France, 
and an admirer in particular of his old 
teacher, Marshal Pétain, who now heads 
the French government. Recently he re- 
called his ambassador from France in order 
to familiarize himself with French af- 
fairs preliminary to conversations with 
Mussolini next month. 

The creation of any Latin Entente in 
Europe would be a matter of great import 
to the United States, for those four 
countries, acting in concert, could influence 
to a very large degree the countries of 
Latin America where, almost without ex- 
ception, the ruling classes speak Spanish 
or Portuguese, admire French culture, copy 
Italian political methods, and look to 
Europe for their principal export markets. 
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DISCUSSING CONSCRIPTION 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall (center) discusses the conscription bill now before Congress with its co-authors, 


Representative James W. Wadsworth 
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Two-Ocean Navy 


The United States Navy is to be the greatest 
the world has ever seen. Saturday, July 20. 
President Roosevelt signed a bill authorizing a 
70 per cent increase in our naval strength 
The 92 vessels previously authorized were 
already under construction, and the Navy 
Department immediately began work on con- 
tracts for the first of the 200 fighting ships 
provided for in the new act. 

It will not be until 1946 or 1947 that these 
vessels will be completed, but by that time 
we shall have a “two-ocean” navy of 701 
warships and perhaps three and a half million 
tons. This tonnage exceeds that of the other 
two great naval powers combined, as the 
British and the Japanese fleets stand today 
What this increase means is shown by the 
following comparison of our actual total 
strength last year and the strength which we 
are to have by the close of the present pro- 
gram: 























1939 1946-47 
Battleships 15 35 
Aircraft carriers 5 20 
Cruisers 35 88 
Destroyers 222 378 
Submarines 95 180 


War vessels are expensive articles, and the 
cost of building this record-breaking fleet will 
be enormous. The act just signed by the 
President is called a four-billion-dollar bill, 
but that figure does not represent the total 
cost. Senator Walsh, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, has a much higher 
one to offer. He adds to the sum for building 
the authorized vessels the cost of such items 
as additional facilities for shipbuilding and 
armor making, the guns, bombs, shells, and 
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torpedoes required, the planes needed for the 
ships. the pilots needed for the planes, and 
the training needed by the pilots. According 
to Senator Walsh, the total cost will be about 
10 billion dollars. , 

This costly program marks a turning point 
for the United States. Hitherto we contented 
ourselves with a good one-ocean navy. It 
was not without its defects, of course, but 
naval critics assured us that ship for ship and 
man for man it was unsurpassed by any other. 
Second only to Britain’s fleet in size, it was 
considered adequate to our needs. The Pan- 
uma Canal made it possible for our one-ocean 
navy to protect both our coasts, we were told, 
ind last Navy Day, October 27, Rear Admiral 
Harry E. Yarnell said, “I see no chance of an 
invasion of the United States while the navy 
remains as strong as it is today.” But that 
was before the lightning war in western 
Europe and the threatened assault on the 
3ritish Isles. Now, with Japan’s policy in 
the Pacific becoming ever more “positive,” 
the United States has decided that it may not 
be safe to trust to the old plan of a shift 
through the Panama Canal in the unlikely 
event of a threat in the Atlantic. If British 
sea power should disappear, the Atlantic would 
need a fleet of its own. So we start work on 
a two-ocean navy 

Another point is of interest here. Long 
before the outbreak of the European war, 
many air enthusiasts were insisting that the 
airplane had made the battleship obsolete. 
Germany and Italy, hoping that this is indeed 
the case, are now maintaining that it has been 
proved a fact. But the new building program 
that our navy not agree. The 
heavy increase in battleships shows that they 
are still to be the backbone of the fleet. Last 
May Secretary of Navy Charles Edison said 
he considered it unlikely that one of our 
battleships would be sunk by planes, but he 
thought that bombing might damage a ship’s 
controls. The danger could be overcome for 
the battleships of the future, he said, by im- 
proved armor and armament. 


Essential Minerals 

HA 

War abroad and rearmament at home are 
increasing our interest in the 21 essential de- 
fense materials which we have been importing 
from across the seas. No other nation in the 
world—with the possible exception of Russia 
—is as fortunate as the United States in pos- 
sessing raw materials required by its industry. 
3ut there still remain these products which 
we purchase abroad and from which, there- 
fore, we might be cut off by war. 

This fact was responsible for the proclama- 
tion President Roosevelt issued July 2 re- 
quiring export licenses for those basic ma- 
terials which we cannot sell without risk to our 
own requirements. The same fact is behind 
the plans to revive in Texas and California 
the extracting of rubber from the guayule, a 
plant which generations of Indian children 
have chewed to make rubber balls. 

Now news comes from California that the 
need for important defense metals is sending 
the prospectors and their pack burros out 
again. Some of the Piute Indians, too, are 
engaged in hunting for the materials of the 
white man’s war. In the rolling desert of 
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Mono County. new strikes of tungsten and 
mercury are reported. Already tungsten worth 
dollars has been 
here, and the 


hundreds of thousands of 
extracted from 
county sheriff thinks that one of the strikes 
is the mother lode. There are reports, too 
of new deposits of aluminum and molybde- 
num. The latter is a white metal. softer than 
steel, which is used chiefly in manufacturing 
special alloy steels. 

In Nevada mercury is being produced. A 
prospector is said to have found in the moun- 
tains not far from Mina an old mercury claim 
which has earned him several thousand dollars 
in the course of a few months’ work. In 
other places in the state, large quantities of 
mercury have been found in water 


Military, “Training Bill 


As this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
goes to press. the Senate is ready to debate the 
bill for compulsory military service. The 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs has 
completed its hearings and has drafted its bill 
Next week we shall discuss, in one of our 
longer articles, the provisions of this im- 
portant measure and shall present the argu- 
ments of those who favor the legislation as 
well as the viewpoint of its opponents 


Political Training 
Government—local. state. 
affects every person in the United States in 
one or more ways, and politics is the prime 


outcroppings 


and national— 


force in government; therefore, any move- 
ment that undertakes to “Make Politics a 
Noble Profession” is worth noting. The 


Junior Statesmen of America is such an or- 
ganization. 

Five years ago, in California, students at a 
private school asked themselves what they 
could do to improve political conditions in 
our country. One way, they decided, was to 
study practical politics and themselves prac- 
tice the technique of democratic government. 
They organized classes as governmental units, 
municipal councils or state legislatures, for 
example, then appointed committees to study 
civic problems, introduced bills and passed or 
rejected them. All procedure was patterned 
after that used by actual governing bodies 

From the Montezuma Mountain School 
for Boys, where the movement was born, it 
spread through California high schools and a 
Junior Government of California was formed 
in 1936. Junior governors, lieutenant gover- 
nors, attorney generals, and other officials 
function as in actual state government; as- 
semblymen and state senators, elected from 
high school chapters. meet twice a vear in a 
one-week session to introduce bills, do com- 
mittee work, and pass laws. State conven- 
tions are held between legislative sessions. 

Many public-spirited men and women, some 
in politics, some not, have sponsored the 
movement. ‘“Non-Partisan. Non-Sectarian,. 
Non-Secret, Non-Profit,” the Junior States- 
men of America have consistently rejected 
offers of affiliation with other national organ- 
izations because these would demand partisan 
alliances. 

In many cases, Junior City Governments 
have passed ordinances on such subjects as 
traffic regulation and the establishment of 
recreational centers. Then, by bringing the 
matter to the attention of the proper city 
officials, they have seen their legislation 
adopted and put into effect. 


Civil Liberties and War 


Wartime always brings suffering to many 
persons who are not directly involved in the 
war. Because they fear spies and “fifth col- 
umnists,” many persons are certain that any- 
one who disagrees with them is “dangerous” 
and unpatriotic, and they believe such a per- 
son should not be permitted to think, speak, 
or write as he chooses. Often, persons whose 
only fault is that they are not naturalized 


citizens are 
and unjustly 
their friends 
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HE NEEDS ANOTHER 


HALLADAY IN PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
happening here again, to some degree. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, an organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to protect the constitu. 
tional right of every person in the nation to 
speak, write, and think freely, has recently 
found that a “wave of intolerance” has fol: 
lowed the vast campaign of propaganda against 
“fifth columnists.” 

The Bill of Rights, a part of the United 
States Constitution, guarantees the people 
freedom of speech, of press, and of religion: 
it guarantees them the right to meet peace- 
fully, and to ask the government to remedy 
any wrong it has done them; it provides that 
no one shall lose his life, liberty, or property 
except by action taken under the 
the land. 

Unfortunately, not many persons really§j 
know what rights the Constitution guarantees 
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them, and even fewer realize that unless those 
rights are exercised and respected they wil 
become as useless as an old, rusty machine 
Understanding this, the New York State 
Legislature has passed a bill establishing 4 
“Bill of Rights Week” for the schools of the 
state, during which an effort will be made t0 
instill into the minds of pupils “the purpose, 
meaning, and importance of the Bill of Rights 
in the federal and state constitutions.” 
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FOREIGN 


Jhnee for Redsia 


The three Baltic states—Lithuania, Estonia 
nd Lats which only a few days ago were 
hsurbed into the Soviet Union, are already 
in the process of being wholly bolshevized. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF HUMAN 


RBLOCK IN CHAMBERSBURGH 


Even before the supreme assembly in Moscow 
cot down to the business of deciding whether 
to accept the new republics into the Soviet 
Union, the Communist-dominated parliaments 
of the three little states busied themselves 
with removing all traces of the previous cap- 
italist regimes. Un:ler the paternally watchful 
eyes of Soviet commissars, the three assem- 
blies took almost identi.a! action to establish 
social and economic patterns that would be in 
keeping with the wishes of the Krecnlin. 
Industries, banks, waterways, and lund were 
nationalized. Peasants with small holdings 
under cultivation were allowed to retain their 
property. All other land is to be placed in a 
national pool, presumably to be distributed 
inthe future among landless peasants. Farm 
lebts were canceled. A large number of 


persons closely identified with the previous 





INT'L NEWS 


OF ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE 


governments were seized and will be placed 
On trial. 

The union of the three states with Russia 
adds 63,000 square miles to the latter country’s 
atéa and increases its population to 190,000,- 
000. Altogether, since the start of the Euro- 
- war in September, Russia has added 

25,000,000 to her population and recovered 
almost all the territory that was part of the 
“ar's domain before the World War. 


Although Germany professes to be indiffer- 
this latest Stalin’s, informed 
opinion is inclined to the view that Hitler is 
merely biding his time; that his preoccupation 
with the struggle against Britain him 
to accept the Russian advance with the best 
but that if he should defeat Britain he 
would then turn against Russia. 
But these considerations and the likelihood 
of German displeasure seemingly carry about 
as little weight with Moscow as the official 
rebuke administered by Washington. Dis- 
regarding the American State Department’s 
declaration, aimed at the absorption of the 
Baltic states, that it would recognize no terri- 
tory gained through force or the threat of 
force, the Soviet government prepared to 
make new demands on Finland. Specifically, 
it was reported, the Finnish government 
asked to demobilize its armed forces. 
a move would be the logical prelude 
occupation of Finland by Soviet forces 


Watch on Martinique 


With the exception of French Guiana, which 
is used largely as a penal colony, the island of 
Martinique is the largest and most important 
French possession in the Western Hemisphere. 
Discovered by Columbus in 1502, it: was per- 
manently annexed by France in 1815, and 
hest known, perhaps, as the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine, and as the scene of a 
terrible volcanic eruption which snuffed out 
30,000 lives one sunny May morning in 1902. 
Its 247,000 people look to France for their 
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teachers, culture, and for markets in which 
to sell their sugar, rum, cocoa, pineapples, 
bananas, and coffee. The capital and chief 


city of Martinique is the city of Fort-de- 
Fiance, which, containing several international 


banks, a few industrial establishments, a law 
school and naval base, is visited by about 
600 ships each year. 

Today a curious vigil is being held off 
Fort-de-France. In the naval base lies the 
French West Indies squadron, the intentions 
of which are unknown to outsiders. Far out 


on the horizon barely visible from the shore, 
a British squadron is steaming slowly back 
and forth, determined to prevent the French 
ships from making a break for home, where 
they might be turned over to the Germans. 
At a still greater distance an American neu- 
trality patrol is keeping watch, anxious to 
prevent any Anglo-French clash in the Carib- 
all of which lies within the American 
“safety zone.” 


Questions at Havana 


The situation at Martinique. described 
above, has lent an air of drama to the Inter- 
American conference which is now in ses- 
sion in Havana. It has projected what 
otherwise might have been an abstract prob- 
lem of little interest into the foreground of 
discussion—the problem of European posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere. It can 
clearly be seen by all at the conference that 
France and the Netherlands, which have been 
crushed and are now dominated by Germany, 
are no longer in any position to control their 
own territories in the Americas. Whatever 
control is exercised from Vichy or Amster- 
dam actually lies in the hands of the German 
conquerors. 

To ease the situation, Secretary Hull has 
proposed to the conference that the Ameri- 
can republics should be prepared to undertake 
a joint trusteeship over any European posses- 
sion which seems likely to fall under the 
domination of some other European power, 
whether by outright transfer of sovereignty, 
or by other and more subtle means. Any 
European possession thus taken under the 
joint protection of the American republics 
would be governed by a group consisting of 
three representatives chosen from three dif- 
ferent American nations by all the republics 
agreeing to the plan. Such a rule would en- 
dure until the war ends, until the original 
mother country is able to assume control once 
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the Burma Road, 


The British have agreed to close, for three months, 
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one of the principal routes over which the 


Chinese government of Chiang Kai-shek has been receiving supplics. 


inhabitants of the 
ability to 


more, or until the 
show their readiness and 
themselves. 

While this plan seems to offer the mildest 
possible solution to the problem of European 
possessions in the Americas, Argentina and 
a few other states in the far south are re- 
luctant to enter into any agreement that would 
be dominated, as this would probably be, by 
the power of the United States. For that 
reason, early discussions of the problems are 
striking snags. 


British War Costs 


When Sir Kingsley Wood, chancellor of the 
British exchequer, arose to address the House 
of Commons last week. members of parlia- 
ment had a fair idea of what he going 
to say—‘Get your money ready,” one of them 
called. His story was not a pleasant one from 
the point of view of individual citizens. The 
struggle with Germany is costing the British 
people $228,000,000 every week, and a deficit 
of $8,932,000,000 looms before the year is 
out. If the war is to be carried on, Britain 
must raise more money. The very high Brit- 
ish income tax, which now takes an average 
of 3734 cents out of every dollar earned, 
to be increased, therefore, to the point where 
a new high of 42% cents out of every dollar 
is reached. Britain’s need for money is such 
that the taxes are to be collected virtually 
on the spot. Most wage earners henceforth 
will not even see the money which they must 
pay back to their government as income tax, 
for it will be deducted from their pay en- 
velopes in advance. 


Burma Read 


The decision of the British government to 
yield Japanese demands to the extent of 
closing the road from Burma into China for 
three months, while negotiations are to be 
carried on, has created political storms in 
several widely separated regions of the world. 
In London, British liberals have denounced 
the act as a new form of “appeasement.” In 
Chungking, Chinese government spokesmen 
have denounced it as bad faith and an un- 
friendly act. In Washington the State De- 
partment has dropped a guarded hint that 
the United States will not consider itself 
bound by the provisions of the British-Japa- 
nese agreement. 

In addition to its strategic value as the only 
route now open into western China from the 
south, the Burma road is famous as an en- 
gineering phenomenon. Built under the stress 
of sheer necessity to open a safe route from 
central China to the outside world, it stretches 
for 675 miles from Laisho, in northeastern 
Burma, to the Chinese town of Kunming, 
where it joins the road to the capital, Chung- 
king. 

In this day of mechanical wonders, the 
Burma road was built almost entirely without 
machinery. Acting under the direction of 
young American-trained Chinese engineers, 
100,000 Chinese people dug the roadbed, filled 
it in, and surfaced it with their bare hands. 
The road cuts through malarial jungles, soars 
7,000 feet into wild mountains cut with deep 
gullies, skirts sheer cliffs. It is surfaced with 


territory 
govern 


was 


stones, and rolled with cy 


by hand out of solid 
constructed by the toil and sweat of the 
Chinese people, at a great cost in lives, it is 
small wonder that they are bitter over Britain's 
decision to close the route for three months, 
even though rain and malaria render the 
roadway hazardous to travel during that pe- 
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Mexico Awaits Results 


The excitement of the blood-stained election 
ilmost forgotten, Mexico is now looking for- 
ward to the results of its presidential poll. 
The final outcome may not be known until 
early in September, since the counting of the 
ballots is an elaborate procedure, itself often 
accompanied by a fierce struggle. In full- 
advertisements in the press, both sides 
continue to claim victories of great 
tions. Observers familiar with the 
techniques of Mexico would be 
surprised if General Avila 
government candidate, is not 
winner. 

But while there is an air of 
pending the outcome, 
the country, 
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expectancy, 
in the larger cities of 
it would be a mistake to suppos+ 
that the villages of Mexico are disturbed one 
way or another by the political battle. During 


election day there was a certain amount ol 
excitement, a holiday air, in the villages. Bu’ 
the peasants have seen too many election: 


and politicians come and go to retain more 
than a mild and passing interest in the out- 
come. In the Indian village that one observer 
visited during election week, there was far 
more faith in the good that a semi-pagan 
prayer for rain would achieve than in the 
promises of the political parties. Ihe Indians 
marked their ballots carelessly and noncha- 
lantly. But as they moved down the powdery 
road in prayerful procession, they bore them- 
with solemn and earnest dignity as 
an occasion that deals with the funda- 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE ENGLISH FLEET IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
(From a tapestry in the House of Lords) 
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Rise and Fall of Spain as a World Power 


IKE the Italian and German dictators 
who helped him unseat Spain’s re- 
publican government, General Francisco 
Franco is dreaming of his country’s future 
in terms of its past. His most recent 
utterances, hinting at demands upon 
Britain for evacuation of Gibraltar, sug- 
gest that he hopes, with the aid of the 
Axis powers, to recapture for Spain at 
least a fraction of the imperial expanse 
that once made her the leading European 
State. 
The Spain of today 
is weak and. im- 
poverished, maintain- 
ing her independence 
virtually through suf- 
ferance of Italy and 
Germany. It re- 
quires some efiort of 
the imagination to 
visualize her as a 





power of the first 
order. Yet her 
DAVID S. MUZZEY possessions once 
covered the globe 
Ke. authority in Europe alone extended as 
far north as the Netherlands and as far 
south as Sicily. Her armies and fleet 


fought repeatedly and often successfully 


major coalitions 


A World Power 


The start of Spain’s development as a 
world power may be placed in 1492, when 
two events of the greatest consequence 
occurred. The first was the capture of 
Granada, last Moorish stronghold on the 
Iberian Peninsula, through the joint efforts 
of the kingdoms of Aragon and Castile 
The collapse of Moorish authority in 
Granada brought to a close the centuries- 
long period during which much of Spain 
was under foreign, non-Christian domina- 
tion. At the same time it secured for 
Aragon and Castile, united by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand to Isabella, undisputed 
mastery of the Spanish nation. For the 
first time—and almost for the last—Spain 
was rid of the intense localism and disunity 
that had exposed it to foreign invasion. 


against 


The second event of the year 1492 
was then little appreciated. It .was the 
voyage of Columbus across the Atlantic. 
Columbus had stumbled upon a new 
world and it opened up the prospect of 
delirious riches and power. The Spaniards 
did not delay too long in laying claim 
to the new lands. Though Columbus was 
put in chains for his trouble, he was 
followed by other adventurers, military 
leaders who could back up legal claims 
through force of arms. Cortes hacked 
through Mexico in 1518 and brought it 
under Spanish rule. He was followed a 
few vears later by Pizarro and Almagro, 
who forced the native kingdoms of Peru 
and Chile to capitulate. In relatively short 
order, the major part of the Western 
Hemisphere was brought under Spain. 


Spain controlled not only Central 
America, Mexico, New Mexico, Florida, 
and California, but also the entire South 
American continent except Brazil, which 
had been awarded to Portugal by Pope 
Alexander VI when he took it upon him- 
self to partition the new world between 
the two Iberian states. Even Brazil was 
not to remain in Lisbon’s hands for very 
long. For Philip II, who ruled Spain 
from 1556 to 1598. conquered Portugal 
and with it absorbed the Portuguese pos- 
session of Brazil 

Spain, under Philip, reached the pin- 
nacle of power. Her viceroys were scat- 
tered through every corner of the globe 
in the Philippines, in Amsterdam, in 
Milan, in Naples, and, of course, through 
the new world. The Spanish flag domi- 
nated the seas. The wealth that poured 
into Madrid enabled Philip to play power 
politics on a grand scale. His fleet gave 
i decisive check to Ottoman naval power 
in the western Mediterranean. Everywhere 
Spain was envied, respected, and also 
feared 


Period of Decline 


But it was under Philip that Spain also 
began to decline The 
Spanish ruler to interfere with the religious 
freedom of the 
iroused the Protestant 
north. England particularly took advan- 
tage of the restiveness of the Dutch to 
hamper Spanish sea found 
herself faced with an increasing number 
of enemies who were moved partly pei 
haps by the sufferings of the Dutch but 
certainly by a desire for self-aggrandize- 
ment at Spain’s expense. The British and 
Dutch combined to defeat the Spanish 
fleet in 1588 and thereafter, little by little. 
over a space of 200 years, most of the 
Spanish empire crumbled away. In this 
of decay, perhaps the greatest 
blow to Spain’s prestige was the series 
of revolts, in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, that lost her almost all 
of Latin America. It was partly her 
own inept exploitation, partly the intrigues 
of Britain that deprived her of her Amer- 
ican empire and she never recovered from 
the blow. She held on to a few possessions, 
notably the Philippines and Cuba, for a 
few more decades. But even these were 
lost to her in 1898 and she has had, since 
then, to resign herself to the status of a 
second- or third-rate power. 

In the new ordering of Europe that Hit- 
ler and Mussolini are striving to achieve, 
some crumbs may be permitted to fall to 
Spain. Already Spanish troops are in ef- 
fective occupation of the Tangier inter- 
national zone and there are suggestions 
current in European capitals that French 
Morocco may eventually be ceded to 
Franco as his reward for permitting German 
troops to enter Spain, apparently in readi- 
ness for an assault upon Gibraltar. 
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N- the good-will missions we dispatch to 
| Latin America, our neighborly greeting 
is usually carried by bombers or battle- 
ships. Leopold Stokowski prefers to say 
it with music, for music, as he puts it, 
transcends the barriers of language which 
have retarded the progress of amity be- 
tween peoples 

So Mr. Stokowski has 
unique expedition which is attracting so 


in All-American 
southward bound To 


organized the 


much attention just now 
Youth Orchestra 
st ykowski < 


is the most precious thing in the world. In 


ictive and fertile mind, time 


deciding to spend so much of it on this 
unusual project, the great conductor was 
moved by a desire to help our musicians 
of the future. “The rising generation is 
imazingly rich in musical talent,” he said. 
“But these players, as things are arranged 
now, have no opportunity to play great 
music with an organization which has the 
same musical standards as the major or- 
chestras of the country. The All-Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra presents the oppor- 
tunity I wish to offer them.” 

That Stokowski should be the conductor 
to conceive, train, and lead an All-American 
Youth Orchestra is not at all unnatural 
when you know the man. 

For one thing, his brilliant, restless in- 
tellect is always seeking new worlds to 
conquer. After building the Philadelphia 
Orchestra into the magnificent instrument 
it became in the middle 1920’s, many a 
musician would have felt that he had 
reached the pinnacle of accomplishment. 
But Stokowski wanted to embark on the 
new and the untried. He conducted with- 
out a baton. He played ‘Scheherazade” 
behind a screen on which a “Color Organ”’ 
projected shifting waves of light. The new 
agencies for bringing music to the people 
—victrola, radio, and movies—he heartily 
approves. The last he has indorsed by his 
part in the picture “100 Men and a Girl” 
and by working with Walt Disney 

Then, too, Stokowski likes youth quite 
as much as he likes novelty. He showed 
his fondness for both back in 1933 when 
he tackled the problem of interesting the 
young in symphonic music. He arranged 
a series of “Concerts for Youth,” the 
tickets for which admitted only people 
between the ages of 13 and 25. In these 
concerts his young audiences heard sym- 
phonic programs presented in a most un- 
usual manner. The conductor chatted with 
He joked with them 
He surprised them with selections not on 
the program 


the boys and girls 


He allowed them to whistle 
and whoop, and he had them sing in chorus. 
There were no vacant seats. 

In still another way, Leopold Stokowski 
seems a logical conductor for an All-Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra. His career is Ameri- 
can. He was born in London (1887) and 
is a graduate of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
but his career began when he became con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra in 1909. 
In conducting the Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco. and Los Angeles Orchestras, he 
gained an international reputation. 
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Portuguese 
of economic 
Forty different governments and 


WELVE years ago the 
| fateh stood on the verge 
collapse 
18 revolts within 18 years had left a bur- 
densome debt, an increasing deficit, and 
such a bad reputation in the world mone 
markets that could no longer be 
Nation 


refused to advance any money unless in- 


loans 
obtained. Even the League of 
ternal reforms could be effected first 

\t this humiliating point the army leaders 
in power decided to try something new 
ind offered the post of finance minister 
to a lecturer in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. The professor weighed the offer 
carefully, then replied that he would accept 
the post only on condition that he should 
have full control of national finances, that 
no cabinet should exceed his 
budget under any circumstances, that he 
have the right to veto any increase in 
expenditures, and the right to pass on all 


member 


matters relating to the raising of money 
Although the government was somewhat 
taken aback by these crisp demands, it 
finally accepted Dr. Salazar’s conditions, 
and he assumed office. 

When Salazar entered the government, 
in April 1928, he brought with him an 
imposing accumulation of knowledge and 
theory. Born into a family of poor village 
folk, in 1894, he had studied hard all his 
life—first with a man whom he paid a 
dollar a month for lessons, and finally in 
the university where he later carried on 
his economic researches and taught. This 
training served him well as finance min- 
ister. He knew what should be done, and 
he knew how to do it. Within the space 
of a single decade he managed to balance 
the budget. reduce the debt load, restore 
Portuguese credit in world financial centers, 
increase trade and economic activity. and 
in general to produce order where he had 
found chaos. 

Salazar’s accomplishments have not been 
limited to the financial side. He wanted 
not only economic stability for Portugal, 
but political stability, and this he also 
In 1933 he established, with the 
consent of President General Antonio Fra- 
gosa Carmona, a 


achieved. 
“corporative’” state—a 
somewhat modified version of Italian fas- 
cism. His own power, which is based more 
on his brains than on armed support, has 
been steadily increased. Today, as pre- 
mier, and minister of foreign affairs, war, 
ind finance. Salazar is generally recognized 
as the dictator of Portugal 

In a country where public office was 
formerly synonymous with personal gain, 
Salazar is a phenomenon. Before 1928 he 
lived a frugal life. He continues to do so. 
He is both a devout Catholic and an ad- 
mirer of Mussolini, but has always worked 
to ensure good relations with Britain. Be- 
sides managing broad aspects of national 
policy, he finds time for details. When 
complaints were made concerning unneces- 
sary delays at the custom’s house, it is 
said, Salazar disguised himself as a 
custom’s inspector to see for himself. 
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Streit Modifies “Union Now” Plan 


To Meet Changes 


OR nine years, from his office in Geneva, 

- eedeser ay Clarence K. Streit watched 
During those years he 

reported for the New York Times the 
decline and fall of man’s greatest experi- 
ment in international cooperation—the 
League of Nations. As the tragedy ap- 
proached its close, Mr. Streit felt convinced 
that he saw the reason for the failure. It 
seemed to him that what the world needed 
was not a loose association of governments, 
but a federal union of peoples. Boldly he 
sketched the most definite plan for a united 
world that anyone has yet advanced. In 
a short time it was the most talked-of as 


an ideal dying. 


well. 

“Union Now,” the book which presented 
the blueprint of Mr. Streit’s world order, 
was first published privately in France. In 


1939 it was brought out by Harpers of 
New York ($3.00) and was widely dis- 
cussed in both Britain and the United 


States. Soon translators had rendered it 
into French, Swedish, German, and Portu- 
guese. Meanwhile, its author was busy 
launching a new movement dedicated to the 
realization of his amazing dream. He 
toured the country from east to west, his 
schedule crammed with speaking engage- 
ments. 

The ultimate objective of his plan is the 
union of all nations under one government, 





CLARENCE K. STREIT 


just as our states are united under the 
federal government at Washington. The 
old national governments would continue 
to deal with domestic affairs, but the 
Union government would control citizen- 
ship, the armed forces needed to preserve 
interstate trade, communications, 
and the issuing of money. With the estab- 
lishment of this united world, war would 
vanish from the earth, and there would 
be no artificial barriers to hamper com- 
merce. 

It is a large order, to be sure, and Mr. 
Streit advocated a comparatively modest 
start. To obtain a nucleus and to insure 
the world state’s being democratic, he 
advocated beginning with a federal union 
of the nations he called the 15 democracies 
—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the British Dominions, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. These 
countries should be the easiest to unite. 
They have a great common principle. They 
are, he said, the “most experienced and 
successful in solving the problem in hand 
—the peaceful, reasonable establishment of 
effective interstate world government. 
Language divides them into only five big 
groups and for all practical political pur- 
poses into only two, English and French. 
... None of these democracies has been 
at war with any of the others since more 
than 100 years. Each now fears war, but 
not one fears war from the others.” 

The nucleus would assure peace to its 
members, Mr. Streit contended, by estab- 
lishing at once a permanent unbalance of 
power. “Together these 15 own almost 
half the earth, rule all its oceans, govern 
nearly half mankind. They do two-thirds 
of the world’s trade, and most of this 


peace, 


Wrought by War 


would be called their domestic trade once 
they united, for it is among themselves. 


They have more than 50 per cent control 


of nearly every essential material. They 
have more than 60 per cent control of 
such war essentials as oil, copper, lead, 
steel, iron, coal, tin, cotton, wool, wood 


pulp, shipping tonnage. They have almost 
complete control of such keys as nickel, 
rubber, and automobile production. They 
possess practically all the world’s gold and 
banked wealth.” In short, the Union would 
be so strong that no imaginable combina- 
tion of powers would dare attack it. 

Also, Mr. Streit was counting on union 
to bring a golden age of prosperity. This, 
coupled with the security the Union pro- 
vided, would make other countries long to 
join the nucleus. They would be warmly 
welcomed, providing only that they guar- 
anteed to their citizens the Union’s mini- 
mum Bill of Rights. Thus a_ united, 
democratic world would grow. 

Skeptics in great numbers assailed the 
plan. They called it a scheme to sell Uncle 
Sam to Britain to save the Empire. The 
five languages would prevent practical co- 
operation, they said. The peoples would 
refuse to give up their independence. Sov- 
ereign states would never unite. 

Mr. Streit’s Interdemocracy Federal 
Unionists replied that in the Union’s House 
of Representatives the United States 
would out-vote the less-populous United 
Kingdom and British Dominions. They 
pointed out that the Swiss managed to get 
along with three languages. They insisted 
that the plan meant no loss of freedom 
for the people of any country. Each 
citizen would simply withdraw certain 
powers from his national government and 
hand them over to the new international 
government. In becoming the citizen of a 
vaster state, he would gain, rather than 
lose, in freedom. To the sovereign state 
argument they answered that sovereign 
states once bickered where our American 
Union stands today. New York massed 
troops against Vermont and raised tariffs 
against Connecticut wood and New Jersey 
butter. Pennsylvania was menaced by 
Connecticut immigrants, and the money of 
New Jersey was not permitted to circulate 
in Philadelphia. 

The critics were not silenced by rebut- 
tals, of course, but it was not they who 
dealt “Union Now” its heaviest blow. The 
turn of events did that. The same year 
that the book was published here, war 
swept across the continent of Europe. 

But the Federal Unionists are not giving 
up the fight. Through full-page adver- 
tisements in the daily press, they have 
presented “A proposal that the U. S. A. 
and the six British democracies form a 
Federal Union before it is too late.” 





STINGES IN C. S. 
AS THE 48 AMERICAN STATES ARE BOUND TOGETHER BY THE CONSTITUTION, THE NATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH ARE UNITED BY THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 
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Poor Reporting 


OME people report for papers. Everyone 

reports for himself. You can’t be a 
good reporter if your mind rejects every 
fact which does not fit in with your pre- 
conceived notions. Let your prejudices 
have their way, and they will train your 
mind to do that very thing. They will 
give it a selectivity which the finest radio 
could never boast and a type of automatic 
tuning which will get you only what you 
wish to hear. You will be effectively in- 
sulated against any experience which might 
change your mind. The only thing you 
will have left to wonder about will be how 
half mankind can be so unutterably stupid 
as to disagree with you. 

In the fall of 1937, when the U.S.S.R. 
was celebrating the twentieth anniversary 
of the great October Revolution, two 
American citizens of exactly opposite polit- 
ical views took the same trip through 
European Russia. After their return, 
friends asked them about evidence of the 
Red experiment’s success or failure. Their 
reporting was something like this: 

Mr. A: “I knew the Russian Communists 
were doing a good job, but the signs of 
prosperity I noticed really amazed me. 
Stores are always filled with customers. 
Numbers of new buildings are going up in 
the cities—and some of those modern apart- 
ment houses are well equipped, let me tell 
you. Cobbled streets are gradually being 
paved with asphalt, and big, comfortable 


Russian-made cars speed up and down the 
avenues. No one you see has that ‘unem- 
ployed’ look. Everyone has his work to 
do, and the workers are encouraged to 
increase their production by thinking for 
themselves and studying. Modern, well- 
lighted schools are being built for the chil- 
dren. Those sturdy peasants, those 
keen young factory workers, those well- 
dressed soldiers represent Russia today!” 

Mr. B: “I knew before I went that the 
country was being simply ruined by Stalin 
and his crowd, but I never dreamed that 
things were as bad as I found them. 
Imagine a country where there seem to be 
no people but the poor. In the city streets 
you see only drab, tasteless clothing, and 
the peasants in the rural sections are 
dressed even worse. The shop windows 
are filled with shoddy imitations of our 
manufactured goods at ridiculously high 
prices. The guides proudly point out the 
new apartment houses, but there are not 
nearly enough of them, and the bricklaying 
is so badly done that they look as if they 
might fall down any minute.” 

Two men wasted trips to a far country 
by propagandizing themselves before they 
went. Returning, each stated truthfully 
facts he had observed, but each had seen 
only things which would support his opin- 
ions. If you look for illustrations, not 
information, you are sure to do 
poor job of reporting. 
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(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. What famous American university sent 
an invitation to the League of Nations sug- 
gesting that that body establish its non- 
political divisions at the college until the 
conclusion of the European war? 

2. Franklin D. Roosevelt is (a) six years; 
(b) 10 years; (c) four years; (d) 14 years 
older than the Republican presidential nom- 
inee, Wendell L. Willkie. 

3. Federico Laredo Bru, the present presi- 
OTNE OE. sasctccccstectsconienes » opened the Havana 
Conference of the nations. 

4. What public office has Henry A. Wallace, 
the Democratic nominee for vice-president, 
held since 1933? 

5. True or false: “Henry A. Wallace’s father 
held this same office in the Republican cabinet 
of President Warren G. Harding.” 

6. The new premier of Japan, succeeding 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai who resigned, is 
(a) Shozo Murata; (b) Akira Kazami; (c) 
Fumimaro Konoye; (d) Eiji Yasui. 

7. Wendell Willkie heard the announcement 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s third nomination 
while attending a performance of “The Bar- 
tered Bride” at the famous old opera house 
in the “ghost” mining town of 
Colorado. 

8. “I can see no reason why this war must 
go on. I am grieved to think of the sacrifices 





it will claim.’ These words were spoken by 
(a) Winston Churchill; (b) Cordell Hull; 
(c) Josef Stalin; (d) Adolf Hitler. 

9. When will the next 
United States take office? 
fixed this date? 

10. Name the three 


president of the 
What amendment 


little who 


countries 





THEY WANT TO 





recently “voted” to become part of the Soviet 
Union. 

11. What famous road, which was used to 
transport supplies and war materials to Chiang 
Kai-shek and his forces, was recently closed 
by an Anglo-Japanese agreement ? 

12. The newly elected president of Cuba 
is stocky, square-jawed (a) Gerardo Ma- 
chado; (b) Ramon Grau San Martin; (c) 
Federico Laredo Bru; (d) Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista. 


13. True or false: “Senator Alben Barkley 
from the state Of occconmernneee ANNOuUNCed to 
the Democratic National Convention § the 
President’s short message that he had no 
desire to be a candidate or to be nominated 
for president again.” 

14. What Italian university demanded that 
all Italian pictures taken by Napoleon to 
France be returned to Italy? 

15. Many other famous Italian paintings, 
including the most popular painting in the 
POPES TOWORG, TI sssnicce wcriciosss , by Leonardo 
da Vinci will also be sent to Italy. 

16. Which presidential platform, the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic, announced: “We 
promise to reduce to the minimum federal 
competition with business” ? 

17. Name two other men besides 
D. Roosevelt who were nominated 
presidency three times by the 
party. 

18. Spain has severed diplomatic relations 
with (a) Chile; (b) Argentina; (c) Colombia; 
(d) Mexico. 

19. “We propose to wage the coming battle 
without any spirit of time serving or apology.” 
These words were spoken by (a) Speaker 
William Bankhead; (b) Winston Churchill; 
(c) Adolf Hitler; (d) Juan Andreu Almazan. 
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Issues of the Presidential Campaign 


the New Deal legislation. but he said that 
many of these measures needed amendment 
and that they should be better adminis- 
tered. The will determine which 
cand'date and which party will | 


voters 
best ad- 
minister these measures and will best mod- 
ify them in the light of experience 


Foreign Policy and Defense 


There is little question that the issues re- 
lating to foreign policy and national de- 
fense will occupy a dominating position in 
the campaign, and here again the parties 
seem to be not very far apart. Both the 
Republican and the Democratic platforms 
emphasize the promise that the United 
States will not go to war, while both thx 
Republican and Democratic presidential 
candidates say that the welfare of the 
United States depends upon giving all pos- 
sible legal and material aid to England. In 
other words, we should take sides in the 
contest. though avoiding war, if possible. 

It is a highly significant fact, however 
that a number of the most pressing prob- 
lems of foreign policy have thus far been 





HENRY A. WALLACE 


ignored by both parties. There is nothing 
new about this. It is the hardest thing 
in the world to find a way in a democracy 
for people to express themselves on definite 
and concrete issues. They vote for vague 
aspirations at the polls but do not have a 
chance to tell where they stand about the 
concrete questions which have to be met. 

A voter who is more interested in the 
public welfare than in parties or candi- 
dates will do well to fix his attention upon 
the definite and concrete issues which are 
before the government. That is the first 
step. After he does this he may inquire 
what the different parties would probably 
do about these issues. Ordinarily he has 
to guess at what they will do, for there is 
frequently little discussion on the most 
definite and pressing questions between po- 
litical leaders. 


Concrete Questions 


If we get out of the realm of the abstract 
and take up concrete questions which have 
to be settled—we are speaking now of 
questions of foreign policy—we find 
(among others) that the following ques- 
tions stare us in the face and demand im- 
mediate attention: 

1. What shall America defend? Shall 
we undertake to defend the entire Western 
Hemisphere? If, for example, Argentina 
should fall under German influence. should 
we go to war in order to expel the Ger- 


mans? Should we free’ Argentina from 
German influence against that country’s 
wish? Or, on the other hand, should we 


defend only that part of South America 
“above the bulge’? Should we draw a 
line northward from Ecuador through 
Hawaii to Alaska? Then should we draw 
it eastward from Ecuador through Brazil 
and advance northward and_ eastward 
through the Azores, Iceland, and Green- 
land, and should we seek to defend only 
the territory included within these lines? 
What have we the power to defend? Could 
we defend all of the two Americas against 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Germany and Italy if we wished? Could 
we do this if Germany should acquire the 
British fleet and if the Germans and Ital- 
ians should form an alliance with Japan? 

2. Should the United States seek a 
friendly understanding with Japan and, if 
so, on what terms? What pressure, if any 
should we exert against Japan to prevent 
the conquest of China? French Indo- 
China? The Dutch East Indies? British 
Far Eastern possessions? The Philippines? 
Should we keep our navy in the Pacifi 
facing Japan, or should we bring it to the 
Atlantic where it would face Germany? 

3. What should be the attitude of 
government toward European possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere? Now that 
France has been conquered by Germany 
and is ruled by a fascist government which 
takes its orders from Germany, should the 
United States seize French Guiana and 
Martinique? Should the United States 
seize Dutch Guiana now that the Nether- 
lands is controlled by Germany? Should 
we seize Greenland and Iceland if it should 
appear probable that the Germans might 
otherwise take them? If Germany invades 
Portugal, should the United States 
the Azores? Should we continue the policy 
even though it brought us into war with 


Germ iy? 


our 


Seize 


Western Hemisphere Possessions 


4. Should the United States formulate 
its own policy with respect to foreign pos- 
sessions on this side of the Atlantic? Should 
we, acting alone, decide what to do about 
such French, Dutch, and Danish 
sions that have been mentioned? Or should 
we act in cooperation with the other Ameri- 
can republics? To what extent should our 
policy in defending the Caribbean region 
depend upon our securing the cooperation 
of all the Central and South American na- 
tions ? 

5. What, if anything. should the United 
prevent the industrial and 
commercial domination of certain Western 
Hemisphere nations by Germany? 

6. Should the United States adopt an of- 
fensive-defensive policy with respect to 
the war between Great Britain and Ger- 
many; that is, should we seek the defeat 
of Germany while Britain is still fighting 
or should we avoid conflict with Germany 
until there is an overt action of aggression 
by Germany in the Western Hemisphere ? 

7. If Germany should conquer England 
and demand the British fleet, should the 
United States take action to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of Germany 
just as England took action against the 
French navy to keep it from falling into 
Germany's hands? This is an important 
question. If the Germans take the British 
fleet, they will acquire as great a navy as 


posses- 


States do to 


Should we 
do anything to prevent 


we can build in five years 
or could we 
this? 

8. Should the United 
universal military service ? 
this be immediate ? 

9. Should the United States adopt 
some form of compulsory youth train- 


States adopt 
If so, should 


ing? 
What should about the 
fifth column in the United States? What 
ire some of the activities of fifth 
umnists? How may we combat 
activities? What 
agitation 


be done 


col- 
these 
dangers may come 
about fifth columnists? 
steps, if any. should we take to 
civil liberties while attacking 
influences which are really subversive? 


from 
What 


preserve 


Vital Decisions 


Each one of these 10 questions is im- 
portant and is immediate. The govern- 
ment may have to act upon any one of 
them quickly. It is likely to be obliged 
to act without any mandate from the 
people as to how it should act. It is one 
of the weaknesses of democracy that 
though we go through frequent political 
campaigns, we, the people too often are 
denied a chance to express ourselves 
concerning governmental acts which af- 
fect us most deeply. For let this be 
understood: the question of whether the 
United States goes to war or stays out 
will depend not upon our vague aspira- 
tions, but upon the wisdom with which 
our government decides such questions 
as have just been outlined. Yet most 
of these questions have not yet come up 
for consideration in the political cam- 
paign. 





CHANGE IN DIET 





Americans are eating more food and a 
greater variety of foods today than ever 
before. The increasing quantity of food 
consumed is not so remarkable 
is in line with the country’s increased pop- 
ulation. What is important, though, is the 
fact that we are turning away from staple 
foods, such as corn and potatoes, and 
eating more fruits. vegetables. dairy and 
farm products. 

For the last 20 years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recorded statistics 
on farm production and food habits of 
the United States. Recently they reported 
that the total farm output for last year 
was greater than in any year, except 1937 
World War. While production 
such as corn and wheat, is ac- 


because it 


since the 
of grains, 


tually less now than in 1919, about two 
and a third times as many truck crops 
(fruits and vegetables) were grown last 
vear as were grown in 1919. Production 
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NO TIME OUT FOR POLITICS 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 














“IT BEATS ME WHY ANYONE WANTS TO RIDE HIM.” 


MARCUS IN N Y TIMES 
of animals for meat is only slightly higher 
now than it was two decades ago. 

From the point of view of American 
agriculture as a whole, the picture is one 
of a gradual redirection of national effort 
from the older and more easily cultivated 
crops to the much more intensive and 
specialized farming of the dairvman, truck 
gardener, and fruit grower. 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Princeton; (b); 3. Cuba. Pan-Ameri- 


can; 4. secretary of agriculture; 5. true; 
6. (c); 7. Central City; 8. (d); 9. January 20, 
1941. twentieth; 10. Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania; 11. Burma Road; 12. (d); 13. 


true. Kentucky; 14. Rome; 15. “Mona Lisa”; 
16. Republican; 17. William Jennings Bryan 
and Grover Cleveland; 18. (a); 19. (a). 
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“What's 
shoe store 
customer ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the assistant. “He’s trying 
to find two shoes which squeak in the same 
key.” —GrRIT 


the matter, Jenks?” 
manager. “Can't you 


snapped a 
serve this 





Jack was careless, 
Jack drove fast; 
Jack’s no future 
Just a past. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 





The owner of a racing car, driving along a 
country road, overtook an old man, and being 
of a kindly disposition, offered him a lift. His 
passenger was tremendously impressed by the 
speed and luxury of the car, and to humor 
the old fellow he accelerated until they were 
traveling about sixty miles an hour. Suddenly 
the car skidded and crashed into a tree. The 
old man picked himself out of the ruins, filled 
his pipe, and remarked thoughtfully: 

“That was sartainly fine, sir, but there’s 
one thing that puzzles me. How do you stop 
her when there ain’t no trees about?” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Teacher: What is a comet? 
Pupil: A star with a tail. 
Teacher: Very good. Now give me the 


name of one. 


Pupil: Mickey Mouse. —Boys’ LIFE 


Revivalist (warming up 
You there, next to the aisle, what do 
do when the world is all gray 

Man Addressed: I 


to his subject): 
YOU 


and gloomy ? 


deliver milk. 
CAPPER’Ss WEEKLY 





“YES, THAT'S GRANDPA. WE FINALLY FOUND A 
JOB FOR HIM.” 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Junior is enthusiastic about all phases of 
the Soap Box Derby except soap. 
r4 : 
—LovIsvILLE CouRIER-JOURNAL 





“Name?” queried the immigration official. 


“Sneeze,” replied the Chinese proudly. 


The official looked hard at him. “Is that 
your Chinese name?” he asked. 

“No. Melican name,” said the Oriental 
blandly. 


“Then let’s have your native name.” 
“Ah Choo.” —AMERICAN Boy 





An industrious person seldom has a_ busy 
tongue. -Kansas City JOURNAL 





“Papa, what is a traitor in politics?” 

“A traitor is a man who leaves our party 
and goes over to the other one.” 

“Well, then, what is a man who leaves his 
party and comes over to yours?” 

“A convert, my boy.” STRAY STORIES 





“Did you ever meet with an accident?” 
inquired the insurance agent of the farmer. 

“No,” replied the farmer. Then, as an 
afterthought, he added, “A mule kicked in 
two of my ribs once, and a rattlesnake bit 
me on the leg a couple of years ago.” 

“Great Scott,” gasped the agent, “don’t you 
consider those accidents?” 

“Naw,” said the farmer, “they done it a- 
purpose.” —STANOLIND RECORD 





